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An Autobiography. By Charles Francis Adams. Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1916. — ix, 224 pp. 

No one need be told that an autobiography of Charles Francis Adams 
is delightful reading. " Though in no way remarkable, " he says of 
himself, " I was, and am still, individual. " Probably no word better 
hits off the man ; and in his case the style was the man. What char- 
acterizes the writing of Charles Francis Adams is precisely its marked 
individuality ; his was not so much a finely wrought style, or one that 
achieved great distinction, as it was the straight-out expression of a 
positive, independent, and highly intelligent man who wrote, one sus- 
pects, very much as he talked. Wishing to describe the dreary Puritan 
Sunday, he says : " Then came the going to church. Lord ! that go- 
ing to church ! " That is a good style because, to one who has ever 
felt the oppression of the Puritan Sunday, the ejaculation leaves noth- 
ing to be desired. But it is also a very individual style, because it 
sounds like Charles Francis Adams and not like any one else. The 
entire book has that individual, Charles-Francis-Adams tang, which is 
so inimitable, so delightful, and so refreshing. 

But the book was sure to be interesting for what it said as well as for 
the manner of saying it. For many readers the chief interest wiU 
doubtless lie in the description of men and events on the eve of the 
Civil War. Mr. Adams was a good observer, and he had unusual ad- 
vantages for observing men intimately, and events, as it were, from 
the inside. He accompanied Seward on his tour through the west ; 
he was in Washington during the crucial days before and after the in- 
auguration of Lincoln ; and he kept a diary- — (impossible to be an 
Adams and not keep a diary !). The result is that we have here the 
most vivid portraits, and some extremely keen analysis, of men promi- 
nent at the time, of Seward and Sumner particularly. I know of no 
formal history that leaves on the mind so vivid an impression of the 
blank uncertainty, the vain optimism alternating with hopeless despair, 
which prevailed in Washington during the winter of 1861. 

All this is interesting, extremely so, and valuable too. But I find 
the book fascinating chiefiy as an incomparable product of the Puritan 
mind and temperament : the self-revelation of a true child of New 
England who detested the Puritan temperament, wished to be eman- 
cipated from it, thought he was so perhaps, but could never quite bring 
it about. 

He begins with an account of his education, a training imposed up- 
on him by his father, a man with the " terrible New England con- 
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science ", an able but an uninteresting man '* afflicted with the ever- 
lasting sense of work to be accomplished- — so much to do, so little 
done ! " Well, it was all wrong, this education. His father, with no 
feeling for nature, never encouraged him in outdoor life or in athletic 
activities. "This was educational error number one ; and, before I 
get through, the list will be long." It is long. Everything that his 
father ever did to him was wrong; because, in the case of his father, 
" two hundred years of ancestral swaddling clothes could not be burst. " 
The son, at least, you think, will burst them. He thinks so himself. 
We had to be brought up in the way we should go , he says , "for then 
we would not depart from it when we were old ! Wouldn't we?" Yes, 
you think, there will be a terrible reaction. You read on, expecting 
the revelation of this free spirit, emancipated from the sense of duty, 
the terrible New- England conscience entirely cleaned out, taking ex- 
perience joyously, as it comes, responding flexibly to every impulse of 
the elan vital. 

Alas ! Nothing of the sort. Nothing that was done to him was 
right. But it was not that nothing should have been done to him ; only 
something different should have been done. The educational training 
which he deplores concerns him scarcely more than the educational 
training which he '* ought" to have had, the " stimulus " which " I 
especially needed. " And as a man, free to do as he likes, he is 
forever unsatisfied, never " equal to the occasion", never "awake to 
my opportunities," in short, as disgusted with what he did himself as 
with what his father had made him do. Did he enjoy himself in 
Europe? O, yes, "after a fashion "; but " that I failed, and failed 
woefully, to avail myself of my opportunities, goes without saying. " 
He laments the fact that he never prepared parts of the family corres- 
j)ondence for publication, (and so do we !). He intended to do it; 
" but now whether I ever get to it is more than doubtful. So much 
to do ; so little done! " (Italics mine.) And how does he think of this 
very autobiography, as he brings it to a close? It was worth while for 
the very joy of writing it, perhaps. Not at all ; it " has been for me 
a decidedly profitable use of time. It has caused me to review, to 
weigh, and to measure. " 

The terrible New- England conscience was with him to the end, not 
to be got rid of by ceasing to go to church. But after all, who regrets 
that Charles Francis Adams was brought up in the way he should go? 
or that when he was old he did not depart from it? 

Carl Becker. 
University of Minnesota. 



